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Pusiic Law 601, 79TH CoNnGREsS 


The legislation under which the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities operates is Public Law 601, 79th Congress [1946], chapter 


753, 2d session, which provides: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, * * * 


PART 2—RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Rute X 
SEC, 121. STANDING COMMITTEES 
* * * * * * 4 
17. Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 
RuLE XI 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 


* * * * * * * 

q) (1) Committee on Un-American Activities. 

A) Un-American activities. 

2) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized to make from time to time investigations of (i) the extent, 
character, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 
(ii) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American propa- 
ganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and attacks 
the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitution, and 
(iii) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress in any necessary 
remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such 
times and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 

* * * * * * * 
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RutE XII 


LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT BY STANDING COMMITTEES 


Sec. 136. To assist the Congress in appraising the administration of the laws 
and in developing such amendments or related legislation as it may deem neces- 
sary, each standing committee of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
shall exercise continuous watchfulness of the execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of any laws, the subject matter of which is within the juris- 
diction of such committee; and, for that purpose, shall study all pertinent re- 


ports and data submitted to the Congress by the agencies in the executive branch 
of the Government. 
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RULES ADOPTED BY THE 85TH CONGRESS 
House Resolution 5, January 3, 1957 
* x * * * * * 
Rute X 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


1. There shall be elected by the House, at the commencement of each Con- 
gress, 


* * * * * * * 
(q) Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 
* * k k * * * 
Rute XI 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 


i * * * * * * 

17. Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(a) Un-American activities. 

(b) The Committee on Un-American activities, as a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized to make from time to time investigations of (1) the extent, char- 
acter, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 
(2) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American prop- 
aganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and 
attacks the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, and (8) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress 
in any necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such times 
and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 

* * “ * * * * 

To assist the House in appraising the administration of the laws and in 
developing such amendments or related legislation as it may deem necessary, 
each standing committee of the House shall exercise continuous watchfulness 
of the execution by the administrative agencies concerned of any laws, the subject 
matter of which is within the jurisdiction of such committee; and, for that 
purpose, shall study all pertinent reports and data submitted to the House by 
the agencies in the executive branch of the Government. 
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SYNOPSIS 


Communist labor union and student organizations, backed by a 
combat-trained network of jungle guerrillas, are preparing to seize 
control of Singapore and Malaya when British rule there ends, K. 8. 
Chang, a prominent former Singapore newspaper editor, warned in @ 
consultation with the staff of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

The fall of Singapore and Malaya would have a far-reaching stra- 
tegic impact upon the security of the West, Mr. Chang emphasized. 
It would imperil the other key southeast Asian nations of India, 
Burma, Thailand, and Indochina and deprive the West of a major 
naval base and source of vital supplies of rubber and tin. 

The Chinese population of Singapore, numbering 80 percent of the 
city’s 1,200,000 inhabitants, has a “pronounced “affinity” for Red 
China and will do nothing to oppose the Kremlin’s advance, he de- 
clared. 

Mr. Chang, now on the staff of the Colorado Springs Free Press, 
was a member of the southeast Asia bureau of the New York Times 
before coming to the United States in August 1955. At the time the 
Communists came to power in China, he was managing editor of the 
Shanghai China Press. He fled from Shanghai in 1949, after refusing 
to submit to Communist indoctrination and control of his newspaper. 

The Communists in Singapore and on the mainland of Malaya 
he continued, have been able to infiltrate the Chinese school systems 
by means of professional students whose sole purpose is agitation and 
organizational work among their colleagues and the teachers. As 
a result, he said, today some 10 percent of the students are actively 
working for the Communists. Although some of the teachers bave 
attempted to oppose the activities of the Communists in the schools, 
the majority, he said, are “indifferent.” 

Mr. Chang pointed out that further Communist strength is drawn 
from the labor movement and from the two major newspapers in 
Singapore. The largest union is Communist-controlled, he said, 
and asserts a decisive influence in much of the country’s ; industry. 

The students and the Communist-controlled unions have joined 
forces in fomenting strikes and creating disorders, Mr. Chang said. 
One of the most serious of the incidents which they perpetrated was 
the riot in May 1955, in which United States Correspondent Gene 
Symonds was killed. 

The newspapers, although not Communist-controlled, slant their 
editorials and news reports in favor of the Chinese Communist 
regime and against the West. 

The overseas Chinese population, Mr. Chang explained, has had no 
direct contact with the oppression of the Peiping government and 
actually regards with “pride” the power that their homeland has 
achieved. 

Mr. Chang said that approximately 2,500 guerrillas still operate in 
Malaya despite the efforts of nearly 50,000 British troops to extermi- 
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nate them. The guerrilla forces at the end of the war, he said, 
numbered some 5,000. The British military strength, he pointed out, 
will be reduced substantially when the Malayan Federation achieves 
self-government. 

Mr. Chang stressed the fact that the Communists were able to 
maintain their organization and increase their virulence despite 
stringent measures outlawing the Communist Party and prohibiting 
the importation and distribution of overt Communist propaganda. 





INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 
(Communist Penetration of Malaya and_ Singapore) 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 29, 1957 


Unirep States House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, D. C. 
STAFF CONSULTATION 


The following consultation by the staff of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities was held at 10 a. m. Wednesday, May 29, 1957, 
in room 226, Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C., Hon. 
Gordon H. Scherer presiding. 

Committee member present: Representative Gordon H. Scherer, of 
Ohio. 

Staff members present: Richard Arens, director; William F. Heim- 
lich, staff consultant; and Richard S. Weil, staff member. 

Mr. ScuereER. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to give in this hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Cuana. I do. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will you proceed, Mr. Arens. 

Mr. Arens. Kindly identify yourself by name, and please give us 
a brief sketch of your personal background, Mr. Chang. 

Mr. CHana. My name is K. S. Chang. Chang—that is my sur- 
name and Kuo-Shuen is the first name. 

I was born in Shanghai, China, 59 years ago. I was raised and 
educated there at a college established by American missionaries, the 
Baptist University of Shanghai. 

After I finished school in 1920, I became secretary of the sucial 
center, which was an experimental station of the university. 

After 2 years of secretarial work, I joined the China Press. 

That was an American-established, American-edited paper in 
Shanghai and I went to work there as a sports writer. 

For a few years I did sports work. Later on I was made sports 
editor, right up to 1937 when the Japanese started their invasion of 
China. Because there were no more sports activities on the outbreak 
of war, I was switched to the news desk and did the night editor’s 
work. 

Two years after—that was 1939—I was made assistant managing 
editor. 

On Pearl Harbor Day, December 8, 1941, over there—over here it 
was December 7—the Japanese marched into the International Settle- 
ment and closed the paper. 

For 4 years after that, after closure of the paper, I did not have 
anything to do. I refused to be a collaborator. I did not go into the 
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interior because I had a family—interior means where the war was: 
being carried on by the Chinese Nationalist Government—but I 
stayed in Shanghai through the 4 years of occupation. 

After the peace, the paper was resumed, and I took over the job. 
as managing editor. Then for 4 years, from 1945 to 1949, I held the 
job. These were rather troublesome years with the Communists 
sweeping across the country from the Great Wall down to the southern 
part of China; and on May 25, the Communists came to Shanghai. 

There was not much of a fight. It was a rather peaceful taking 
over, and 3 days after they came to town we had to close our paper 
because the Communists thought this paper was operated by bureau- 
cratic capital—these are words they use all the time. 

Mr. Arens. This was in Shanghai? 

Mr. Cuana. Yes, all of this was in Shanghai. They closed the 
paper because the paper then belonged to a Chinese, Dr. H. H. Kung, 
who had been president of the Executive Yuan and Finance Minister. 
He had held a lot of public positions. 

Mr. Arens. Where did you go then? 

Mr. Cnana. I stayed home, and they kept all staff members on 
the payroll, even though the payroll was very much reduced. In 
fact, I got a low pay and it was actually lower than a telephone 
operator’s. ‘The Communists think that telephone operators are more 
useful than newspaper editors. They regard telephone operators as 
technicians. But I was kept on the staff to be indoctrinated. 

Every morning I had to report in the office for 1 or 2 hours. I would 
be given some Communist books to read, and after several weeks 
everybody in the office had to take an examination. 

I flunked that examination, and I was reproached for failing. They 
thought that I was a little bit too old to be indoctrinated, and I finally 
made up my mind to send in my resignation. 

At that time I summoned all my courage to do it, because it was a 
dangerous step to take. 

Mr. Arens. After you resigned, where did you go? To what area 
of Asia did you go? 

Mr. Cuana. In the meantime, I applied for a position at Hong 
Kong, and in November a message came saying that there was an 
opening on the Hong Kong Standard in Hong Kong; so I applied for an 
exit permit. 

In those days, as even now, people leaving the country must have an 
exit permit from the Communist government. 

Mr. Arens. Mr. Chang, did you then procure employment in 
Hong Kong? 

Mr. Cuana. I managed to get the exit permit and went by way of 
Tientsin by rail on December 6, 1949. 

From Tientsin I took a ship and arrived at Hong Kong around 
Christmas. 

Mr. Arens. Then did you become engaged on a newspaper there in 
Hong Kong? 

Mr. Coane. When I arrived in Hong Kong, I was told. that the 
owner of the Hong Kong Standard wanted me to go to Singapore 
to start an English-language paper. He was evidently very much 
satisfied with the Hong Kong Standard which he opened about 9 
months earlier. 
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In the meantime, while waiting for the permit to enter Singapore, 
I worked on the Hong Kong Standard for about 3 months. 

Mr. Arens. What year was this? 

Mr. Cuana. That was in 1950—the early part of 1950, for 3 
months. 

Mr. Arens. And then when did you begin your employment in 
Singapore? 

Mr. Cuana. In March 1950, I went down to Singapore and started 
my preparations for the new paper. 

Mr. Arens. How long were you connected with the new paper? 

Mr. Cuana. I was connected with the new paper for 4% years. 

Mr. Arens. How long did you remain in Singapore? 

Mr. Cuana. I joined the southeast Asia bureau of the New York 
Times after I resigned from the Standard in August of 1954. I joined 
the New York Times bureau in January of 1955. 

Mr. Wei. Excuse me. Was that at Singapore or at Hong Kong? 

Mr. Cuana. In Singapore. I went down to Singapore in March 
of 1950 and became head of the paper started in July—from July 
onward—until I resigned in August 1954. 

Mr. Arens. When did you become associated with the New York 
Times? 

Mr. Cuana. I became associated with the New York Times in 
January 1955. 

Mr. Arens. How long were you associated with the New York 
Times? 

Mr. Cuana. Until I got an entry visa from the American consulate 
to enter this country. That was in July of 1956. 

Mr. Arens. And you are now, and have been since, employed 
in Denver, Colo.? 

Mr. Cuana. No; in Colorado Springs. 

Mr. Arens. And the name of the paper, please? 

Mr. Cuana. The Free Press, Colorado Springs, as a sports editor. 

Mr. Arens. Mr. Chang, with that background which you have 
given of your life and your experience, we should like to invite your 
attention toward the next period—to Malaya and to Singapore, the 
Malayan Peninsula and Singapore—so that this record can be easily 
comprehended. 

I ask you first of all to tell us of the geographical location of Malaya 
and Singapore. 

Mr. Cuanea. As you will see from the map over there, the two areas 
are entirely separate units. The Federation of Malaya is composed of 
9 states headed by sultans and the 2 settlements on the mainland in 
the northern part of the peninsula which are called Panang and 
Malacca. 

The 9 states and the 2 settlements form the Federation of Malaya. 
On the southern tip of the peninsula is that red spot that is Singapore. 
Singapore is about 225 square miles. 

Mr. Arens. Geographically, what are the boundaries of Malaya 
and of Singapore? 

Mr. Cuane. On the northern part of Malaya, directly north is 
Siam—Siam is now called Thailand—and a part of Burma. 

In this map [indicating], you can see there to the east of Thailand is 
Indochina, where war had just been completed about 2 years ago. 
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a Arens. And to the north of Indochina and of Burma is Red 
China? 

Mr. Cuane. Burma is not Red China, but northern Indochina is 
Communist-controlled and Ho Chi-Minh conducted war against the 
southern part of Indochina, and that was the last war between Com- 
munists and free nations. 

Mr. Arens. What are the boundaries of Malaya on the east and 
on the west? 

Mr. Cuana. The country is bounded on the east and on the west 
by the sea. 

Mr. Arens. On the east is what sea? 

Mr. Cuana. The Gulf of Siam. That is the South China Sea. 

Mr. Arens. And on the west? 

Mr. Cuana. On the west it is the Indian Ocean, I guess. 

Mr. Arens. What is the population of Malaya? 

Mr. Cuana. The population of Malaya is a little more than 6 mil- 
lion people. 

Mr. Arens. What is the ethnic composition of the population of 
Malaya? 

Mr. Cuanea. The ethnic percentage is about 50 percent Malays. 
The Malays believe isometinds to be natives of Malaya, and there 
are about 40 percent of the 6 million who are Chinese. 

Mr. Arens. What is the population of Singapore? 

Mr. Cuanc. In Singapore, the population is 1,200,000. 

Mr. Arens. What is the ethnic composition of Singapore? 

Mr. Cuanea. Eighty percent of Singapore’s population is Chinese 
and ten percent is Malay. The other 10 percent is composed of vari- 
ous nationalities, including British—mostly British—and Indians and 
Pakistani. 

Mr. Arens. What are the principal products of Malaya? 

Mr. Cuana. Tin and rubber. 

Mr. Arens. In what proportions are these products produced? 

Mr. Cuane. The rubber production, for instance, in 1955, was 
366,000 tons. 

Mr. Arens. Is that on the world basis a sizable amount? 

Mr. Cuana. Yes, it is; and half of the rubber is exported to the 
United States. 

Mr. Arens. What is the other product? I believe you mentioned 
tin. 

Mr. Cuane. Tin, yes, which is a very essential material and which 
is also exported in large quantities and half of the quantities is also 
exported to the United States. 

Mr. ArEens. What is the type of government of Malaya and of 
Singapore? 

Mr. Cuanc. Malaya was a protectorate of the British Government. 

In late years, a movement was made to give Malaya self-rule, 
and this movement is taking concrete form. By August 1 of this 
year, self-covernment will be set up in Kuala Lumpur. That is the 
capital city. 

r. Angens. What is the government of Singapore? 

Mr. Cuana. Singapore’s present status is that of a crown colony, 
the same as Hong Kong. There has been considerable agitation there 
for self-government also, and Britain has also consented to give it 
some form of self-government. 
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Mr. Arens. What is the strategic importance of Malaya, and par- 
ticularly of Singapore, to the trade lines of southeast Asia? 

Mr. Cuana. Malaya’s importance lies with the production of 
rubber and of tin, and that of Singapore is the fact that it is a vital 
link as a trading post, as a calling station for all ships plying between 
the East and the West. It commands considerable alae impor- 
tance, because it has a naval base and has an airbase for the Western 
Nations. It is also important in that it carries on a tremendous 
amount of trade between the East and the West. There is a link for 
shipping, trade, and other economic transactions between the East 
and the West there. 

Mr. Arens. Mr. Chang, I wish to ask you a number of questions 
relating to Communists in Singapore and Malaya. I would like to 
ask you this one question: 

If the British should pull out of Malaya and out of Singapore, and 
if a self-governing arrangement were consummated for those two 
areas, what, in your judgment, would be the prospects of Malaya and 
Singapore tipping into the Communist regime—being taken over by 
the Communists? 

Mr. Cuana. The possibility of the change is very great. 

Mr. Arens. What do you mean by “the change’’? 

Mr. Cuana. The change of the government into that of a Commu- 
nist form of government is great because there is a strong root already 
existing for communism in the two areas. 

Mr. Arens. May I then interpose this question: Would you kindly 
give us the background of communism on the mainland of Malaya— 
the history or background of it. 

Mr. Cuanec. Communism started right after the Second World War. 
More than 5,000 guerrilla fighters joined with the British troops in 
Malaya against the Japanese and refused to surrender arms when 
peace came, because in their opinion the compensation or the payoff 
amounts were inadequate. 

There was a difference between paying off the regular troops and 
the guerrilla troops in Malaya. 

When they could not agree with the British Government to sur- 
render their arms on the completion of the war, they retreated to the 
jungles and that started the Communist movement. 

Evidently there were Communist elements among these guerrillas. 

Mr. Arens. The Communists actually were involved in this? 

Mr. Cuana. Yes. 

Mr. Arens. How many were involved in this, Mr. Chang? 

Mr. Cuana. More than 5,000 guerrilla troops went. to the jungles 
on the completion of the war. When they couldn’t agree with the 
British troops to surrender arms, they went. to the jungles. 

Mr. Arens. With those 5,000, were there Communist elements? 

Mr. Cuana, Yes. 

Mr. Arens. How many British troops are presently engaged in a 
military operation against the Communist guerrillas in Malaya? 

Mr. Cuana. Approximately 50,000. 

Mr. Arens. What is the composition of these British troops? 

Mr. Cuana. A large part of them came from Great Britain, and 


there are troops who came from Fijian Islands. There are also the 
Gurkha troops. 
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They have been carrying on this war since 1948 when the govern- 
ment declared emergency regulations. 

Mr. Arens. Is this open warfare or is it what we might describe in 
common parlance as guerrilla, secretive warfare? 

Mr. Cuana. There was no open warfare, but there were off-and-on 
clashes, raids on the police depots for arms, and raids on the villages 
for food, and ambushes staged to assassinate important people 

Mr. Arens. I would like to invite your attention, if you please, 
Mr. Chang, to the situation on the political operation of the Com- 
munists in Malaya as distinct from the military ambush, military 
operation. You might start by saying who is the secretary general 
of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Cuana. It is a man by the name of Chin Peng. He has been 
the secretary general of the Malayan Communist Party with head- 
quarters in the northern part of Malaya just over the border. 

Actually, his headquarters is in the territory of Thailand, but being 
in the jungle, there is no distinct boundary line. 

Chin Peng is the head of the Communist operations in Malaya. He 
had his staff and he directs most of the operations. Because of 
difficult communications between the different units spread all over 
the jungles in Malaya, it was very hard for them to contact each other; 
but they have a courier system and orders were taken from one part 
to another. 

Mr. Arens. What is Chin Peng’s connection with the Communist 
operation in Red China? 

Mr. Cuane. It has not been definitely established, but I think 
there is a system whereby all the messages could be transmitted and 
received by radio. 

Mr. Arens. Can you tell us about the situation with reference to 
Communist penetration of the industrial life of Singapore and Malaya, 
particularly the labor unions? 

Mr. Cuanec. Unlike the Communist activities on the mainland, the 
Communist activities on the island of Singapore are mostly confined 
to the labor ranks and students. 

Mr. Arens. Let us first consider the labor ranks and then we will 
discuss the students, if you please. 

Mr. Cuana. Singapore, being a highly industrialized city, with a 
considerable amount of commerce and the trade and shipping, there 
are hundreds of labor unions. These unions are quite powerful 
organizations. 

There is one union which controls many small units, and that is 
called the Shop and Factory Workers Union. At the head of this 
union are several very influential leaders who are Communist inclined. 

Mr. Arens. Is this Shop and Factory Workers Union controlled or 
dominated by the Communist Party? 

Mr. Cuana. Evidently, yes, because it seems that they have done 
quite a bit of mischiefmaking on the island, which clearly indicated 
that this union, the biggest and most powerful on the island, is oper- 
ated with a motive to upset the people and the order and the well- 
being of Singapore. 

Mr. Arens. What is the line of the labor union in accordance with 
the line prevailing by the Communists? Does it support the Com- 
munist movement in Singapore? 

Mr. Cuane. Yes. 
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Mr. Wet. How large the union is, both numerically and with re- 
lation to the overall labor force on the island. 

Mr. Cuane. As I said, it commands the largest number of workers. 
They control—well, I have no idea, but I think it is in 5 figures, 
around about 60,000 workers. 

Mr. Arzns. That encompasses all the unions? 

Mr. Cuana. No, the shop and factory workers. There are other 
unions. 

Mr. Arens. Now, may I invite your attention to the situation in 
the schools in Singapore. 

Mr. Cuana. There has been considerable Communist infiltration in 
practically all the Chinese schools in Singapore. 

It is necessary to mention that in Singapore there are two types 
of schools. One type of school was established by the British Gov- 
ernment under the regular British public school system. These schools 
enforce good discipline among the students, and, therefore, the 
Communist elements have found it difficult to get in. 

The other type of school was established by Chinese, and their 
school system is about the same as that followed on the China main- 
land. Itis 3 years junior middle and 3 senior middle. It is the same 
type of schools as on the China mainland, and many students have 
entered these schools with little more in mind than trying to win over 
students for the Communist cause. 

Mr. Arens. How serious is the Communist penetration in the school 
system in Singapore? 

Mr. Cuana. It is very hard to say how serious in Singapore. 

Mr. Arens. Is it a deep penetration? How would you measure it? 

Mr. Cuana. I would say about 10 percent of the students are 
actively working for Communists in the Chinese type of schools. 

Most of such students are usually called career students. They 
just enter the school, not to study but to try to influence other students 
to follow them and the Communist doctrine. 

Mr. Arens. Do you know anything about the teachers? 

Mr. Cuana. About the teachers, there are almost half of them who 
are indifferent. The other half are sympathetic either through their 
own deeds or through intimidation by these students—you find 
actually a small proportion of teachers are Communist-inclined. 

Mr. Arens. Now may I invite your attention to the subject of the 
press and propaganda in Singapore. Is the press pro-Communist or 
anti-Communist in Singapore? 

Mr. Cuana. There are three Chinese papers in Singapore which are 
widely read. In fact, two of them are nationwide. By that, I mean 
they are published in the morning and are flown throughout the 
Federation of Malaya—that is, the mainland of Malaya—and are 
circulated there. It is like Washington people who read the papers 
from New York. Of these two, the Nanyang Siangpau, which means 
South Seas Commercial Daily, has been holding a policy which could 
be considered as leftist. 

Mr. Arens. The term “leftist,” may it be quite clear in the minds 
of all of us what you mean. By “‘leftist’? do you mean pro-Com- 
munist? 


Mr. Hermuicu. Do they support the Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment? 
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Mr. Coane. Not openly, but in anindirect way. In their editorials 
and in the news reports, they publish stuff that is pro-Communist. 
There is a reason for this. 

This paper is owned by one of the richest Chinese in Singapore, 
George Lee. He is a relative of a Communist official in Peiping. 

There is another paper which is less evident as a pro-Communist 
paper, but still it is quite a liberal, and it is more inclined toward the 
Communist side than toward the western democracy side. That is 
the Sin Chew Jih Poh. 

Mr. Wei. What does that mean? 

Mr. Cuana. Sin Chew and Jih Poh means Singapore Daily Paper. 
There is a paper which is pro-Nationalist—Formosa—but that paper 
does not enjoy the circulation that the other two papers do, because 
that paper doesn’t know how to conduct itself. 

It is just openly pro-Chiang; and in handling news and handling 
propegands, you have to handle it very subtly and they didn’t know 

ow to do it. 

So these two papers are important to the Chinese population, both 
in the federation and in Singapore, in the matter of influencing the 
opinion of Chinese people there. 

Mr. Arens. What is the situation with reference to the distribution 
of Communist propaganda in Singapore and Malaya? 

Mr. Cuana. Openly. Under the emergency regulations starting in 
1948 when the Communists became very active in the federation, 
dissemination of pro-Communist news and literature was prohibited, 
but there has been considerable inflow of Communist literature from 
Hong Kong and the mainland. 

Special books, like the autobiography of Chou En-lai, are available 
in a bookstore in Singapore, for instance. Such books have been on the 
banned list, but people can go to a certain bookshop which sells books 
from the mainland of China, so there has not been strict enforcement 
by the police or the government of these regulations. 

Mr. Arens. Back to these papers for just a moment, please, Mr. 
Chang. 

Mr. Cuana. Yes. 

Mr. Arens. Are these papers in Singapore anti-West, pro-West, 
anti-British, pro-British, anti-American, or pro-American—how would 
you characterize them from those standpoints? 

Mr. Cuana. These are believed to be independent papers, but they 
are in fact and in their policies not pro-Allies, and on many occasions 
they are anti-American. 

Mr. Aruns. May I ask you, do Singapore and Malaya maintain 
trade relations with Red China? 

Mr. Cuana. In the latter part of 1956, a trade mission composed of 
mostly Chinese business leaders was sent to Japan and then to Peiping. 
This trade mission visited cities throughout the country and they 
completed some business deals with Communist China. 

Mr. Arens. Is that visit from Singapore or Malaya or both? 

Mr. Cuana. Both. 
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Mr. Armens. Do Singapore and Malaya now have trade relations 
with Red China? 


Mr. Cuana. There are trade relations between the two areas and 
Red China. 

Mr. Arens. Do you have information regarding the penetration of 
Malaya and Singapore by Red Chinese narcotics peddlers or of Red 
China narcotics? 

Mr. Cuane. The Singapore government, as well as the customs of 
Malaya, has been on watch, a very close watch, over the narcotics 
entry into these two areas. On many occasions, smuggled quantities 
of drugs of opium were seized. 

Mr. Arens. Was this Red Chinese opium? Was it opium from 
Red China? 

Mr. Cuana. Well, the collaborators were never caught, but they 
are mostly believed to be from Red China. 

Mr. Arens. What is the attitude—you have told us the attitude 
of the principal press organs in Singapore and in Malaya—of the 
business community in Singapore and Malaya on the Communist 
issue? Are they pro-Communist or anti-Communist? 

Mr. Cuana. The general attitude is one of indifference. The 
business leaders, all they care about is trade and making money. 
Many of them feel rather pleased with the things that have developed 
on the mainland of China. 

Mr. Argens. What, for example? 

Mr. Cuana. The particularreason was that the country has become 
so powerful under Communist rule on the mainland of China that 
even the Western Powers, particularly America, in their belief, are 
scared of their country, their home country. 

Mr. Argens. You are speaking now of overseas Chinese in Malaya 
and Singapore? 

Mr. Cuana. Yes. 

p Mr. Argns. Now, sir, may I ask you is Malaya part of the SEATO 
act? 

Mr. Cuane. No, it is not yet independent. It will become a self- 
governing country later this year, and I don’t think there has been 
any thought of having the country be included in the SEATO Pact. 

Mr. Argns. If Malaya should have its independence and the 
British pull out and it should be taken over by the Communists, as 
you expressed yourself earlier in your testimony, what would be the 
effect of that event on Thailand and Burma? 

Mr. Cuana. It would put Thailand and Burma in a rather dan- 
gerous spot because of the fact that Malaya and Singapore are very 
important, much to be desired by the Communist countries for their 
production of rubber and tin. 

There is no doubt that the Communist countries wanted to seize 
these countries if they could. 

Right now, communism in those areas has been contained because 
there are military forces stationed in these two areas. 

Mr. Argns. Thailand and Burma are in SEATO; are they not? 

Mr. Cuana. Thailand is; Burma is not. Burma adopts an attitude 
of neutralism like that of India. 

Mr. Arens. Excuse me, I didn’t mean to interrupt you, but I 
wanted the record to reflect that. 
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Mr. Cuanca. That would mean danger to these 2 countries for the 
fact that the Communist countries would like to seize Malaya when 
there are no Western forces in these 2 areas; and to be there, you have 
to go over either Thailand or Burma. 

Mr. Arens. If Sings ipore and Malaya, taken as an entity, should 
be taken over by the Communists, would part or all of southeast 
Asia - & prac tical matter- 

Mr. Cuana. I wouldn’t say all of southeast Asia; I would say that 
the ls "nd 1 in the Asiatic mainland, which includes Indochina, Thailand, 
and Burma, and even India. 

Mr. Arens. Would be imperiled? 

Mr. Cuana. Yes, would be imperiled. 

Mr. Heruticnu. Indochina is presently—— 

Mr. Cuana. Divided into two parts. The northern part belonged 
to the Communists under Ho Chi-Minh, and the southern part to 
the Republic of Indochina. 

Mr. Hermuicn. That is under French mandate? 

Mr. Cuano. It is what they call the Republic of Vietnam. That 
was under France, but the French have given up after the war there. 

Mr. Hermuicn. In other words, Red China has a contiguous border 
with Indochina, which is now—that is the northern part? 

Mr. Cuana. That is right. 

Mr. Hermuicu. And Indochina, in turn, has the border with Siam? 

Mr. Cuane. Yes. 

Mr. Hermmuicu. Where in Indochina is this line drawn between 
Vietnam or Free Indochina and Ho Chi-Minh’s Red Indochina? 

Mr. Cuanea. I thinkin the middle. I cannot tell you by cities or the 
border, like in Korea we call it the 38th parallel. 

Mr. Arens. You say it is about midway? 

Mr. Cuanea. Yes, it is about midway between the north and the 
south. 

Mr. Hermuicn. Coming back to Singapore for a moment, you ex- 
plained that various trade unions in the city were largely under 
Communist discipline. 

What about the communications and technical workers? Are they 
unionized; the dockworkers, for example? 

Mr. Cuanea. Yes, the dockworkers have their own union. 

Mr. Hermurcu. Is this dockworkers’ union under Communist 
discipline? 

Mr. Cuana. It is evidently Communist-infiltrated. There is evi- 
dently Communist infiltration into all labor unions. The difference 
lies whether a group has been overwhelmed by their presence or not. 

A certain union may have a few; other unions may have more. 

Mr. Hermuicu. Do the members of this union make up a large part 
of the 80 percent Chinese population of Singapore? 

Mr. Cuana. Yes. 

Mr. Hermuicu. They do make up a large part? 

Mr. Cuana. Yes. 

Mr. Hermuicu. So that we could say that a large proportion of the 
80 percent Chinese in Singapore are already oriented toward Red 
China; that is, there is certain evidence of discipline coming from 
Peiping or from Communist sources to control a large proportion of 
the population of Singapore through the unions and through other 
pro-Communist organizations? 
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Mr. Cuana. As I said before, the one union that is overwhelmingly 
pro-Communist is the Shop and Factory Workers Union, and I can- 
not say that the other unions are under the influence of Communists. 

Mr. Hermutcn. Yes. 

Now, what form does the pro-Communist attitude on the part of 
the major newspapers take? Is it a further expression of pride in 
the accomplishments of Red China, or is it a militant, anti-West 
attitude, or what form does it take? 

Mr. Cuana. One of the principal reasons why communism makes 
such rapid inroads into the labor ranks is promise of better living con- 
ditions. Most of the laborers in Singapore believe that under Com- 
munist rule their living conditions and wages would be raised. 

Therefore, it is the desire for better living and more pay. And the 
newspapers are for it. 

Mr. Hermuicu. Most of these workers are of Chinese extraction; 
that is, they are Chinese? 

Mr. Cuana. Yes, most of them are. 

Mr. Hermuicu. Coming back also to the matter of schools, where 
do the teachers in these schools come from? 

Mr. Cuanea. Most of them came from the Chinese mainland before 
the Communist war in China. Some of them were second-generation 
Chinese, who had studied Chinese; the Chinese schools are the same 
as on the mainland. 

Most of the teachers are, I should say, loyal to the National Govern- 
ment, which is not Communist, but there are some teachers who have 
been intimidated. 

One of the methods used by the career students is to call on the 
teachers, paying personal visits to the homes of the teachers and 
starting discussions with them. 


You can always think of the veiled threats that the students put 
across to these teachers. 

Mr. Heruicx. Does this threat take the form of bodily harm or 
physical harm or harm to families who might be in Red China? 

Mr. Cuana. There have been cases of personal harm. One prin- 
po ig a victim of acid throwing, and she had her face badly dis- 

gured. 

Mr. Hermuicu. Because she had taken an anti-Red attitude? 

Mr. Cuana. Because she was stern in her school discipline, in 
upholding school discipline. 

Mr. Hermuicn. Does this sort of acid throwing and harm to the 
persons—has that intimidated other teachers, do you believe? 

Mr. Cuana. I think, as I said, the students could easily mention 
something like the students would not like certain action of certain 
teachers and so certain teachers must watch their steps, or for not 
permitting the classes to hold meetings, for instance. Holding meet- 
yr is one of the common practices of the Communists and their stu- 

ents. 

Mr. Hermuicu. Have these meetings been well attended? Have 
there been large demonstrations? 

Mr. Cane. Most meetings are held by individual classes. The 
meetings have been outlawed right now, but they sti:] hold such things 
as picnics. Nobody can prevent people from going to the seashore 
and holding picnics. They know that in these picnics they start to 
gather and discuss politieal wubjsots 
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Mr. Hermuicu. Have there been any organized demonstrations, 
Mr. Chang, that were in support of Red China? 

Mr. Cuana. Oh, yes; there were many occasions where you could 
see the slogans posted up in the schools, on the walls of the schools, and 
in public buildings. 

Mr. Hermuicn. Pro-Communist slogans? 

Mr. Cuana. Yes, pro-Communist slogans, and the songs they sing 
are originally from "Red China. They dance the Yang Ku. if you 
don’t know what a Yang Ku is, I will explain. 

The Yang Ku is a typical Communist dance depicting the life of the 
farmers; and in the early days when the Communists swept over the 
China mainland, the first thing they do to celebrate is to have the 
young people dance the Y ang Ku. 

Yang Ku is usually dance ed by a boy and a girl. It is an old form 
of dancing i in China, but they revived it just to show that the dance 
belongs to the common people. It is a typical form of demonstration. 
It is showing sympathy toward the Communists—dancing the Yang 
Ku and singing Communist songs, posting slogans, and sometimes they 
even went into the schools to hoist the Red flag ¢ on national days like 
May 1. That is a Communist labor day. 

Mr. Hernicu. On special occasions ‘have the students ever been 
organized by other organizations, such as labor organizations? 

Mr. Cuana. They work together—the students and the labor ranks. 

This is an important point because the “y work together. They seem 
to cooperate in strikes where laborers picket ; the students would join 
in, and oftentimes we saw students coming up to the mike with a 
loudspeaking system to exhort the workers. We saw students speak- 
ing before the mike, encouraging them and consoling them, and in many 
instances students brought food to the strikers and supplied money. 

While the students were having their strikes—there are str ikes 
among the students in the schools, strikes against the schools’ enforcing 
discipline. They want to hold the meetings at certain hours, and if 
the school principals forbid them, they would stage a strike. And 
when there are strikes like that going on in the se thools, the workers 
would show sympathy to the students by supplying food, by supplying 
money; and when there are demonstrations, you could see workers 
supplying the trucks, conveying the students to the meeting places. 

Mr. Hermuicu. These things obviously cost money for putting on. 
Do the students and the unions and so forth apparently have money 
to finance propaganda leaflets? 

Mr. Coane. There must be a Communist fund financing such 
moves. 

Mr. Hermutcu. One of the principal things of Singapore, its princi- 
pal industry, of course, is shipping. 

Have any of these demonstrations or strikes been directed toward 
slowing down of shipping? 

Mr. Cuana. Yes. I cannot remember how many, but I think 
there were at least 3 or 4 strikes among the dockworkers. The dock- 
workers took advantage of special disturbing conditions as caused by 
the Communists. They naturally took advantage of special condi- 
tions to have their pay raised and have their living conditions 
improved. 

Mr. Hermuicu. Have these demonstrations resulted in definitely 
anti-British attitudes—have they been directed against the British? 
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Mr. Cuana. I can’t say. On the surface such strikes were mostly 
staged with the aim of having the pay raised. 

Mr. Hermuicn. Have they developed in many cases into riots? 

Mr. Cuana. Yes. There have been 3 main serious incidents during 
the past 2 or 3 years. 

The first serious incident was in May 1954, when students marched 
en masse to the Governor’s mansion. 

They were stopped by the police. There were certain demands 
the students wanted to ask the Governor to grant. ‘They were stopped 
by the police, and they were told to disperse. They refused and there 
were baton charges. In the police baton charges, quite a number 
were injured. 

This led to very serious repercussions later on. 

The second was a very serious riot that occurred in the month of 
May in 1955. That was an anniversay of the first one when the 
Hock Lee Co. strike took place. 

In this riot, one American correspondent was killed, a United Press 
correspondent by the name of Gene Symonds. This strike was 
actually instigated by the Communist workers and backed by a 
policital party which is dominated by Communists. The third 
happened in October 1956, when the Singapore government dissolved 
the students union. 

This political party plays a very important role in the political life 
of Singapore. 

Mr. Hermmuicu. What is that party, Mr. Chang? 

Mr. Cuana. The People’s Action Party. The People’s Action 
Party is, as the name would indicate, a Communist Party. Com- 
munists always had in their organizations the people’s this, people’s 
that, and people’s the other —People’s Bank, People’s Athletic 
Association. It is always “‘people’s.’ 

This party took part in the first election of the legislative assembly. 
This is a political phase of the government of Singapore. Singapore 
has been granted self-covernment—at least promised self-govern- 
ment—in 1959. 

As a start, a legislative assembly of 31 men or 31 persons was 
formed. There was a general election. ‘Twenty-five were elected by 
the people of Singapore. Six were nominated by the Governor of 
Singapore. 

The Governor of Singapore is a representative of the Crown. He 
was the chief administrator before the legislative assembly was 
formed. 

Of the 25 who were elected, the People’s Action Party formed the 
second majority. The first majority is the labor front. 

Mr. Hermurcu. Does the labor front 

Mr. Cuana. It is the governing power and Singapore’s semi-self- 
governing assembly. 

Mr. Hermuicnu. Concerning the labor front, is it oriented toward 
friendship with Red China? 

Mr. Cuana. Right now it is not, because the chief minister is a 
Singapore Chinese. His name is Lim Yew Hock. 

He seemed to have done a lot in suppressing Communist spread 
when he became chief minister of this semiautonomous government, 
succeeding a man by the name of David Marshall. He was an Iraq 
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Jew who was the first chief minister of the government. He belonged 
to the same party. 

Mr. Marshall resigned and Mr. Lim was nominated by the Governor 
to succeed Marshall. That was a peculiar form of the constitution 
they drew at the beginning of the election. When Lim came to 
power—when he came to control the government of Singapore—he 
took a very firm stand against Communist movement. He had 1 
member of the PAP Party who was elected to the assembly arrested 
for Communist involvement, and he had 2 teachers and more than 
100 students who were actively engaged in Communist work expelled 
from the schools. 

He had also a few PAP’s—that is, People’s Action Party’s 
officials detained under the new public security law. 

The emergency regulations were done away with as soon as the 
assembly was formed, but in their stead they adopted a milder form 
of emergency regulations, called the public security law, which 
empowers the government a detain anyone suspected of carrying on 
Communist activities without trial, without warrant to arrest the 
man; and if he is arrested and put in jail, he can be detained 
indefinitely. 

Mr. Hermuicn. We have a picture then of the student organiza- 
tions, the labor organizations, being oriented toward communism in 
the city of Singapore, on the island ‘of Singapore. 

In the interior, do the guerrilla bands still operate? Are they 
still active? 

Mr. Cuana. They are still active. There are now about 2,500 
guerrillas. The number, as you will note, has been reduced from 
over 5,000 to half of its size now. There has been fighting and skir- 
mishes and raids into the jungles carried out -by the British troops 
with the aid of the Air Force. 

A considerable amount of ammunition was used and bombs were 
dropped at many spots in the jungle. From the air it is easier to 
see the hideouts of the Communists. You know they carry tents or 
they have huts; and when they receive intelligence that certain 
Communist troops were hiding in a spot, they would take to the air 
and start to bomb the area out. They make many hits, and they 
make many misses, because it is still hard to find a true target in 
the jungle from the air. 

By such very expensive and elaborate schemes, they have succeeded 
in reducing the number of Communist guerrillas down to about 2,500. 

Mr. Hermuicu. Now, the British forces also are to be reduced in 
the very near future, are they not? 

Mr. Cuana. As soon as the self-government is proclaimed in the 
federation, which is definite in August of this year, the British Govern- 
ment will withdraw about half its size, which means 25,000 troops will 
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be withdrawn, leaving 25,000 troops in the Federation of Malaya. 

Mr. Hermuicu. To police all Malaya? 

Mr. Cuana. To police and carry on this fight. 

Mr. Hermuicu. ‘Singapore itself is of great military importance be- 
cause it commands the trade routes between Red China and India; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Cuana. Yes. 

Mr. Harmuicn. And all of southeastern Asia? 
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Mr. Cuana. Yes, and Singapore being a necessary part of the main- 
land, although they are 2 separate political units, it has been felt that 
the 2 areas must work together to survive. 

Whenever there is trouble or Communist uprisings or other serious 
trouble, the troops would be moved from the mainland to Singapore 
to straighten out the trouble. 

Mr. Hermuicn. But in such a movement, it leaves the rest of the 
mainland wide open; does it not? 

Mr. Cuana. I think they would remove only a part of such troops 
because Singapore, after all, is only about 220 square miles. 

Mr. Hxermuicu. Nonetheless, the Japanese took it in an attack in 
1942, which came down the mainland, did they not? 

Mr. Cuanea. Yes. 

Mr. Wert. What is the attitude of the Chinese population of Singa- 
pore, the overseas Chinese, toward the Communists? 

Mr. Cuana. As I explained before, they are indifferent. 

Mr. Wert. You mentioned that the business leaders were indifferent. 

Mr. Cuane. Yes, and the Chinese populace has the same feeling, 
but they feel quite proud of their Communists. 

Mr. Writ. But they still retain an emotional affinity for the Com- 
munist regime? 

Mr. Cuana. Yes, for the Communist government in China. 

Mr. Wert. You do not think, in the event of the Communists taking 
over the government in Singapore, that the Chinese would express any 
great opposition to that? 

Mr. Cuana. No, I don’t think so. I have experienced and ob- 
served in China that with the help of the Chinese press in Shanghai, 
people were easily led to believe that Communist rule is very much to 
be desired, more than their existing government. And they believed 
that, well, when they have come, they would see improvement and 
things like that. 

Mr. Wert. That brings up a very interesting point. 

We hear on the mainland, in Red China itself, there are strong 
stirrings of revolt against the Chinese Red Government. Is that 
true? 

Mr. Cuana. Yes, after the Communists took power. Before they 
came, the masses said, ‘‘Well, let them come. Things can’t be any 
worse.”’ They felt that the Communists could not be any worse than 
the Government they had at the time. That was the National 
Government, which actually was not doing its best to govern the 
country. 

There were reasons for that: Eight years of war and everybody, 
you know, was trying to reach out for what little property he could 
get his hs inds on and, well, naturally, there was a very big desire to 
be better off. 

Mr. Heimutcnu. I have one more question, Mr. Chang. 

As a newspaperman who has been on the spot in Malaya, do you 
believe that Malaya can be saved from the Communists? 

Mr. Cuana. I believe that if Malaya and Singapore are given self- 
government without having themselves an adequate police. force and 
an adequate armed military, there would be every danger of these two 
areas falling into Communist hands. 

Mr. Wein. You mentioned in this last point, and you mentioned 
sarlier in your discussion, that there is a very great danger of com- 
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munism taking over Singapore when it becomes independent. In what 
form would they take over? 

In other words, would it be by parliamentary means or by force? 
What would be the method? 

Mr. Cuane. There are right now agreements, both in the federation 
and in Singapore, that with the formation of the new government the 
British will continue to assume responsibility for internal defense and 
external affairs. 


In other words, in foreign relations and in the maintaining of the 
peace and order ouahis the two areas, the British will continue to 
assume responsibility. They will still have their hold with the evident 


purpose of making themselves prepared to prevent a Communist 
uprising or any change. 

Mr. Wein. How could the Communists then take over? Where is 
the danger? How could they seize power? How do you foresee that 
that — come about? 

Mr. Cuane. I think that will be in the hands of the people them- 
selves if the Communists try to influence or get into politics again, 
which they are not allowed to do now. I don’t think there is any 
possibility of the government going into the hands of the Communists 
other than through politics and underground subversive activities. 

Mr. Arrens. We deeply appreciate your cooperation with this 
committee, Mr. Chang. We thank you very much for taking time 
from your busy life in the field of journalism to come to Washington 
at the request of the committee to furnish us this information. 

If you have no further information which you would like to produce 
before the committee, this session will be adjourned. 

Mr. Cuana. I thank you for the opportunity given me in coming 
over and giving you a part of what I know of Singapore and Malaya, 
I being a strong opponent of communism, being a victim of the Com- 
munists myself. I think it is a privilege to be here, and I thank you 
very much for giving me this opportunity to render some assistance 
in this war against communism. 

I believe that it is a really serious, menacing evil and every freedom- 
loving person should try his — to help combat such evil forces. 

(Whereupon, at 11:35 a. m., Wednesday, May 29, 1957, the con- 
sultation was concluded.) 
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